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Fig. 2. The lands and caravan routes of the Nabataeans. 
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Of the neighbors of the ancient Jewish people in Palestine, the 
Nabataeans are among the most mysterious and intriguing. Only 
recently have they and their culture emerged clearly into the light of 
historical inquiry. For a few centuries they made the deserts bloom, 
clinging to life on the borders of old centers of civilization by guarding 
a life line of caravan routes cutting through the flint wastes and barren 
mountains of the Syrian and North Arabian deserts. But when the 
caravan routes shifted they died. Travelers, nomads and, more recently, 
wandering archaeologists have puzzled over their lost cities and temples, 
hidden in desolate wilderness valleys or perched eagle-like on isolated 
peaks. Their story, forgotten for more than a millennium, is being pieced 
together by modern scholarship out of fragments from ancient authors, 
including the Bible, from inscriptions gleaned from their rocky homes 
and tombs, and from archaeological recovery of their cultural remains: 
reliefs and images, coins and pottery; temples, tombs, shrines and 
public buildings. Most recently, a group of Nabataean contracts on 
papyri was dredged from a cave bordering the Dead Sea in the 
wilderness of Judah, and explorations currently in progress in the 
south Palestinian wilderness (Negeb) are, to the astonishment of all, 
uncovering fortresses and extensive irrigation works belonging to this 
eerie people of the past. 


Abbe Jean Starcky of the Centre National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique has been charged together with Abbe J. T. Milik with publication 
of new Nabataean texts for the monumental Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum. In this connection, they have been engaged in several 
expeditions and projects, sending them, literally and figuratively, into 
unexplored areas of Nabataean history. The historical essay below grows 
out of his most recent efforts to synthesize our knowledge of the 
Nabataeans. 


Some readers of the Biblical Archaeologist will find parts of M. 
Starcky’s article heavy going. Nevertheless, the editors believe the 
article is of such importance and interest as to overcome protests on 
these grounds. Nowhere else is this material brought together in up- 
to-date form, nor is any comprehensive sketch of Nabataean history 
readily available to the student of biblical history. 


F. M. C., Jr. 
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THE NABATAEANS: A HISTORICAL SKETCH' 


Jean Starcky 


1. The Nabataeans and the Land of Edom 


The Nabataeans first appear in the pages of history in the year 
312 B. C., some ten years after the death of Alexander the Great. At 
this time one of his generals, Antigonus, had gained ascendency over a 
majcr portion of his empire. We are informed that an unruly Arab tribe 
called Nabataeans refused to recognize the suzerainty of Alexander's 
successor. Though they were few in numbers, a bare ten thousand appar- 
ently, their independence was annoying, for they controlled the rich trade 
which flowed north from Arabia Felix (Yemen). 


Antigonus decided to take action against them to insure their 
integration into the Macedonian empire. He appointed a first expedition 
against their capital at Petra to be carried out by a certain Athenaeus. 
Unfortunately for this lieutenant, he had no intelligence of the strength 
of the Nabataean position. The Nabataeans were installed on a huge 
natural bastion on the summit of an immense rock, which could be 
approached only by a single hand-cut ascent. The Horsfields have 
identified the rock in question with the summit of the Umm el-Biyara, a 
rock mass which towers some two hundred meters above the valley- 
enclosure of Petra (Fig. 1).2 The top is smooth except for several 
cisterns which can be dated by their store of pottery fragments to the 
era of the kings of Judah, and some debris of Nabataean structures 
excavated only this year. We shall see shortly that this Nabataean retreat 
is none other than the refuge of the Edomites, the famous Rock (Sela) 
of the prophets.? 


Nevertheless, Athenaeus managed by a stratagem to attack the Rock 
while the Nabataeans were absorbed in a regional fair. He scaled the 
rock fort and pillaged its treasures of myrrh, incense and some 500 
talents of silver. His success was short-lived, for on the first stage of the 
return march the Nabataeans overtook the Macedonians and fell on 
them, massacring them while they slept. The victors thought it prudent, 


1. The article has been translated from the French by John S. Hazelton and Frank M. Cross 
Ir.; M. Starcky’s map has been put into its present form by Charles F. Stevens. 


2. G. and A. Horsfield, QDAP, vii, p. 3. 
Cf. for example, Isa. 22:16, 33:16; Jer. 48:28, 49:16; Obadiah 3 (J. S. H.) 
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however, to write to Antigonus with explanations of their behavior, who 
in turn thought it wise to heed them. It may be noted that Diodorus 
specifies that the letter was written in “Syrian characters,” that is, in 
Aramaic script.* 

But in the same year, 312 B. C., Antigonus organized a second raid, 
this time under the command of his own son, Demetrius, later called 
Poliorcetes, “conqueror of cities.” But he showed little promise in his 
first campaign; his siege bogged down when his soldiers tried in vain 
to storm the Rock. He was satisfied to accept the Nabataean offer of 
tribute and to retire. 

On his return, Demetrius passed along the Dead Sea and took note 
of its asphalt deposits. On the basis of his report, Antigonus decided to 
exploit them, and charged Hieronymus of Cardia with the job. 
Hieronymus’ account of these events is preserved for us by Diodorus. 
The Nabataeans were thus cut off from a sizable revenue, for the 
Egyptians had been buying bitumen from them for preparing mummies. 
They attacked Hieronymus’ fleet with such vigor that Antigonus gave up 
his enterprise. He had other worries. His rival, Seleucus, had just taken 
Babylon, establishing the rule of a dynasty which held power until the 
conquests of Pompey (the Seleucids, 312-64 B. C.). 

For two centuries the Nabataeans drop again from the pages of 
history. But before picking up the later thread of events, we may turn 
back to problems of Nabataean beginnings. 

Some will have noted, perhaps with surprise, that no mention has 
been made of biblical Nebayot (Nebaioth), the Nabayat of the Assyrian 
chronicles. Following the Targum, exegetes have generally identified 
Nebayot with the Nabataeans. Is not Nebayot the first born of Ishmael, 
father of the Arabs (Gen. 25:12; I Chron. 1:29), and, as well, the nephew 
and brother-in-law of Esau (i.e., Edom: Gen. 28:9; 36:3)? Petra is in 
Edom. From either an ethnographical or geographical point of view, the 


4. References to the Nabataeans in Diodorus are found in his voluminous Bibliotheca ii:48 
and xix:94-100. For further details, see the excellent article of Pere Abel, Revue Biblique 
1937, pp. 373ff. In the Histoire de la Palestine and Geographie de la Palestine of the 
same author are a number of useful discussions of specific points. Schuerer’s excursus 
on the history of the Nabataean kings in his Geschichte des juedischen Volkes, I, pp. 726ff 
remains basic, though antiquated. The work of J. Kammerer, Petra et la Nabatene 
(Paris, 1929) presents the state of questions before the exporations of G. and A. Horsfield 
and Nelson Glueck, with bibliography and illustrations. The most serious work is still 
that of R. Brunnow and A. von Demazewski, Die Provincia Arabia in three volumes 
(Strasbourg, 1905-1909). This can be supplemented with the publications of the Deutsch- 
turkisete Denkmals Schutz-Kommande, in particular, fasc. 3: Petra, by W. Bachmann, 
C. Watzinger, Th. Wiegand, et al (Berlin, 1921). Contineau, in his Nabateen (2 vols:, 
Paris, 1930-31), gives a grammar, an excellent selection of texts, and a complete 
lexicon. We cite in the course of our article the principle collections of inscriptions. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum (CIS), Repertoire d’ Epigraphie semitique (RES), 
the publications of Dussaud. Littmann. Dalman, Jaussen and Savignac, et al. 
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identification raises no objections. But there are serious historical and, 
especially, linguistic problems in the way of such an identification. The 
Nabayat disappear from texts after the seventh century; moreover, the 
word NBTW, Nabatu, of the Nabataean inscriptions is written with 
emphatic ¢ (teth), whereas Nabayat/Nebayot is written with soft t 
(taw), and probably is part of an inflectional ending (-at/-ot). 


Nelson Glueck’s exhaustive explorations in Transjordan and _ the 
Negeb have shown that the land of Edom had no sedentary occupation 
in the Persian period.? This nation, which applauded the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 587 B. C., and which had usurped Judean land during the 
Babylonian captivity of the Jews, was designated for destruction and 
ruin by Ezekiel (Chap. 35) and Jeremiah (Chap. 44). Announcement of 
Edom’s end is the burden of Obadiah. He alludes to the eagle’s nest of 
the Rock, and to the secret recesses of the massif of Petra (Obadiah 
1-15). When Malachi speaks, towards 450 B. C., the ruin of Edom is 
complete. What happened? History preserves no memory of a Babylonian 
or Persian campaign in Edom. It has been supposed, with good reason, 
that Edom fell before Arab onslaughts. Among the tribes which must 
have mauled Edom, Qedar (biblical Kedar) requires special mention. 
This tribe roamed the borders of Wadi Sirhan which connects the 
Hauran with the oasis of el-Jof, ancient Dumah. A more southerly oasis, 
Dedan (modern el-‘Ula), was the center of an Arab coalition of tribes in 
the Persian period. Several of their kings were named Gashmu, and one 
of them must be identified with “Geshem the Arab,” the enemy of 
Nehemiah. He may be identical with Gashmu mentioned on a silver 
vessel. now in the Brooklyn Museum, which bears the legend 
“. . « Qaynu son of Gashmu, king of Qedar.”© Dedan and Qedar must 
thus be assumed to be closely associated terms; it seems likely that the 
northern Arab tribes were organized under the suzerainty of the “king 
of Qedar.” The interference of Geshem in Jewish affairs presumes the 
presence of Arab elements in Palestine, a fortiori in Edom. Of course, 
the Edomites had not entirely disappeared; rather they became mingled 
with the new-comers both in Edom and southern Palestine so that the 
name Idumaea may be applied to the latter region. 





5. See Explorations in Eastern Palestine IT (AASOR XV, 1935), pp. 138ff., numerous 
articles in the Bulletin of the ASOR, and his popular synthesis in The Other Side of the 
Jordan (ASOR, 1940). Of unusual importance is his discovery of Khirbet et-Tannur, on the 
road from Kerak to Petra. 

6. See the Biblical Archaeologist XVIII (May, 1955), pp. 46f., and the suggestive article 
of W. F. Albright, ‘‘Dedan,”’ in Geschichte und Altes Testament (Tuebingen 1953), 
rp. 1-12 (Alt Festschrift). 
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The Nabataeans are described by Diodorus as completely nomadic; 
under threat of death, they abstained from sowing and planting, from 
drinking wine, and from building permanent homes; we are reminded 
of the comparable nomadism of the Rechabites (Jeremiah 35). 





The end of the Persia era, as Diodorus described iit, was a 
period of decadence and dissolution. The authority of the satraps 
and governors was no longer exercised over outlying Arab tribes, 
so that Nabataean caravans maintained their freedom of movement 
unhampered by taxes levied by a central power. They received goods 
originating ultimately in South Arabia and transported them to Petra by 
way of Hejrah (modern Medain Saleh), Tebuk, and Ma‘an, i. e., by the 
future route of the Islamic pilgrim. From Petra they crossed the Palestin- 
ian Negeb to reach the port cities of Gaza or Rhinocolura, the latter at 
the mouth of the biblical “River of Egypt,” the present Wadi el-Arish. 


Where did this race of caravan drivers find its origins? Presumably 
it was in southern Arabia, the cradle of most of the Arab tribes. The 
name Nabatu appears in South Arabic onomastica, often as an element 
in a composite (sentence) name, whereas elsewhere it is relatively rare; 
for example, in Hebrew there is only one Nebat, the father of Jeroboam 
I. The root nbt means “arise, shine forth, appear,” and the adjective nbt 
in the titulary of Sabaean kings corresponds to the epithet “Epiphanes”, 
used by the Hellenistic monarchs. In Nabataean texts and inscriptions, 
nbtw is found almost always in the expression mlk nbtw, “king of Nabatu,” 
ie. of the tribe of Nabatu (but not “king of Nabataea,” as the phrase is 
habitually mistranslated ). This is made clear in the formula of funerary 
texts: “. . . sacrosanct as that which is sacrosanct to the Nabatu and 
Shalamu.”’ Shalamu is a tribe otherwise known to be ‘associated with the 
Nabataeans. Nabatu is an Arabic ethnic term; the corresponding Aramaic 
term is nbty’, nabatayya, attested in a Palmyrene inscription.® It is fre- 
quently found in Jewish literature and in the Graecizing form, Nabataioi. 


Though of Arab origin, the Nabataeans gave up their own dialect 
in favor of the Aramaic spoken by sedentary peoples with whom they 
came in contact. From the beginning, we see them writing in this 
language which had official status in as much as it had been adopted 
by the Persian court as the lingua franca of the Western part of the 
empire. It is this Imperial Aramaic, not unlike the dialect of Ezra and 





CIS II, 197, 199, 206. 
8. CES II, 3973. 
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Daniel, which we find in Nabataean inscriptions, both those engraved 
by individuals and those engraved by the king or his functionaries, 
However, these inscriptions are rare until the reign of Aretas (Haretat) 
IV (9 B.C. - 40 A.D.), and even in the first century, except for 
graffiti, are few in number. This is especially striking at Petra, the 
Nabataean capital. It is true, of course, that the Graeco-Roman city has 
not been excavated, and that its debris must conceal a number of 
foundation inscriptions. Our primary sources far Nabataean political 
history are thus, for the most part, literary, and among these Josephus’ 
Antiquities holds first place.? 





Fig. 3. Petra. In the background are the tombs of the eastern cliffside, and the opening of the 
celebrated gorge which leads into Petra (es-Siq) 


2. The Early Kings 


Aretas I 


The earliest Nabataean ruler of whom we have knowledge is a 
certain Aretas, called “tyrant of the Arabs,” who appears shortly before 
the days of the Maccabaean Revolt (II Macc. 5:8). He held captive 


9. We do not cite the Jewish War of the same author when it gives details not found in the 
Antiquities. 
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for a time the Jewish high priest, Jason, who had been ousted from 
office by Menelaus. This happened in 169 B. C., when Antiochus 
Epiphanes was engaged in a campaign against Egypt. ‘The title, “tyrant,” 
gives indication that Nabataea was already an independent principality 
in the second century. A short inscription found at Elusa (Khalasah), 
on the Petra-Gaza road, mentions “Aretas, king of Nabatu.'© The script 
is Aramaic, and can date scarcely later than about 150 B. C.'' The 
inscription almost certainly refers to the tyrant of II Macc. who now is 
given the title of king. At el-‘Ula (Dedan) fairly archaic graffiti have 
been found which mention a certain “Mas‘ud, king of Lihyan.” Fathers 
Jaussen and Savignac have classed them as Nabataean, but suggest the 
possibility, with good reason, that they may be a more advanced Aramaic 
script type.'? We cannot use this data, therefore, to fix the southern 
limit of Nabataea. It is probable, however, that the boundary stretched 
at least as far as Hejrah, twenty kilometers north of Dedan. 








Aretas II and Obodas I 


We must come down to about 100 B. C. before a new Nabataean 
king appears on the scene. At the time of Alexander Jannaeus’ siege of 
Gaza, the citizens of the beleaguered town looked for help from a 
certain “Aretas, king of the Arabs,” but were deceived in their hopes 
(Antig. xiii:360). He is identical, perhaps, with “Erotimus, king of 
the Arabs,” who, we are told, made occasional raids against Egypt or 
Syria. '? The Nabataean state now rapidly expanded under the favorable 
conditions afforded by the fratricidal wars which paralyzed Seleucid 
power after the death of Antiochus VII Sidetes (129 B. C.); similarly, 
the Hasmonaean kingdom in Judaea rose to its greatest glory in the 
days of Jannaeus. 

Between Aretas I and Aretas II, at least one king must have reigned. 
It has been proposed that the Rabbel of an archaic inscription (CIS II, 
349, see below) be inserted into the royal series here; however, palaeo- 
graphic evidence excludes a date so high for the Rabbel in question. 
On the other hard, we know the successor of Aretas II, thanks to a 
Petra inscription dated in the first year of Obodas, the son of Aretas.'4 
It commemorates the completion of a cult-chamber carved out of the 





10. Published by A. Cowley, Pal. Explor. Fund Annual, 1914-15, pp. 145ff. 

ll. See F. M. Crosa, Jr.. ‘“The Oldest Manuscripts from Qumran,’’ in Journ. Bibl. Lit. 74 
(1955). pp. 147-172. and our article an the ‘‘Inscriptions archaiques de Palmyre.’’ in 
Seritti offerti a G. Levi della Vida (in press). 

12. Mission archeologique en Arabie II, p. 221;-cf. Albright, ep. eit. p. 7, n. 3. 

\3.; Pompeius Trogus in the epitome of Justin xxxix, 5, 5f. 

\4.' G. Dalman, Neuve Petra-Forschungen, n. 90, and the articles cited In n. 11: 
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rock in the ong gorge which leads into Petra. The establishment is 


dedicated to the divinity Dushara by a devotee named Aslah. The script 
of the inscription is in transition between the common Aramaic hand 





and Nabataean proper. Our Obodas is the same as “Obodas the king | 


of the Arabs” who surprised the troops of Jannaeus in an ambush east 
of the Sea of Galilee. Jannaeus had been engaged in subduing the 


Arabs of Gilead and Moab, and had sacked Amathus, a possession of | 


Theodorus, tyrant of Philadelphia (modern Amman; Antiq. xiii: 374f. 
Jewish War. i:89f.) It was during this campaign, no doubt, that the 


Nabataeans siezed twelve towns in Moabite country and in the Negeb, | 
from Madeba northeastwards to Elusa in the southwest, later to be | 


restored to Judaea by Hyrcanus II in 65 B. C. (Antiq. xiv:18; cf. xiii:396). 


Rabbel I and Aretas III 


Despite Alexander Jannaeus’ conquests in the East, we are not to 
suppose that he gained sway over the whole of northern Transjordania. 
No doubt he controlled the villages specified by Josephus, but the others 
remained independent or under Nabataean influence. In this period 


a number of Syrian or Palestinian towns gained an uneasy independence, | 


so that an attempt to trace a frontier between the Jewish and Nabataean 
states is useless. In 88 B.C., the Seleucid, Antiochus XII, succeeded his 
brother, Demetrius III, as king of Damascus. Twice he led campaigns 
against an unnamed Nabataean ruler. No doubt the Nabataeans were 
intensely concerned with the Damascus area, anxious to conserve northern 


outlets to the sea, once Jannaeus had closed their Palestinian ports. In | 


any case, we know that three years before his death, that is, about 78 


B. C., the Hasmonaean occupied the area from Strato’s Tower (future | 


Caesaraea) to Rhinocolura at the Egyptian border (Antiq. xiii:395). 


In his second campaign, Antiochus resolved to attack the Nabataeans. 
flanking them around the southern end of the Dead Sea. Alexander 


Jannaeus placed a fortified trench in Antiochus’ path between Joppa | 


and the future Antipatris, but the Seleucid king crossed it and con- 
fronted his foe in the desert. The Arabs withdrew from contact, only 
to turn and attack him unawares. Nevertheless, the boldness of Antiochus 
had all but given him the field when he fell mortally wounded (85 B. C.). 
Instead, the Nabataean victory was complete: those who did not perish 
by the sword starved in the village of Qana, where they sought refuge 
( Antiq. xiii:391). The location of Qana is unknown; scholars have com- 
pared Josephus’ account here with a notice of Stephen of Byzantium 
taken from the’ Arabica of the historian Uranius: “Motho, village of 
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Arabia where Antigonus the Macedonian was killed by Rabilas, the 
king of the Arabs.” Since it is quite impossible that the general of 
Alexander (see above) is meant, it may be supposed that Artigonus 
and Antiochus are confused, and that the Rabilas mentioned is Rabbel, 
son of Aretas,'> whose statue is referred to in a Petra inscription of the 
eighteenth year of Aretas (CIS II, 349).'® Apparently, Antiochus’ con- 
queror did not long survive. His successor, Aretas, we are told by 
Josephus, “reigned in Coele-Syria, being called to power by those who 
held Damascus because of their hatred of Ptolemy, son of Mennaeus 
(king of Chalcis).” Evidently, this Mennaeus cut out for himself a vast 
territory in the Lebanons and Antilebanons. 

From Damascus, “Aretas marched on Judaea, defeated Alexander 
near the stronghold of Adida, and, after coming to terms, withdrew from 
Judaea.” This laconic text (Antiq. xiii:392) not only indicates the place 
of the battle in the maritime plain to the east of Lydda; it reflects the 
establishment of a balance of power between the rival states, and seems 
to suggest that Aretas wished to reopen the ports of the Negeb to 
Nabataean traffic, a state of affairs which may well have been stipulated 
in the terms of the treaty. 

The Nabataean occupation of Damascus was ephemeral. In 70 B.C., 
the Armenian king, Tigranes, invaded Coele-Syria, and the troops of 
Aretas prudently decided to evacuate the city. It was these circumstances, 
apparently, that led to Ptolemy’s new designs on Damascus, as well as 
the expedition of Aristobulus, son of Alexandra, Alexander Jannaeus’ 
widow. But Aristobulus, the future king, returned without having 
accomplished anything of importance, Josephus reports, and we hear 
aothing of Aretas. 

The capture of the Armenian capital, Tigranocerta, by Roman forces 
obliged Tigranes to hurry home. In 66 B. C., Pompey was in the East 
and, according to Scaurus, hastened to Damascus only to find the city 
already occupied by Lollius and Metellus. There is no mention of Aretas 
among those who came to pay their respects to the new lords of the 
day; evidently he was then occupied with other affairs. In hope of 
regaining the dozen Moabite and Idumaean towns siezed by Jannaeus, 
he supported the cause of Hyrcanus II, the elder brother of Aristobulus. 
The latter had siezed the throne shortly after the death of their mother. 








15. The alternate reading, ‘‘Son of Obodas,’’ is theoretically possible. 

16. The eighteenth year of Aretas falls around 70, a date which fits well with the text’s 
type of script, which is clearly less developed than that of the time of Aretas IV, but 
much less archaic than that of the inscription of Aslah 
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Aeaetes and Hycanus laid siege to Jerusalem, but Sunes foseedl them to 
lift it. Then, after a defeat in the Jordan valley at Aristobulus’ hands, 
Aretas withdrew completely from Judaea. 

In the spring of 68 B. C., Pompey arrived in person at Damascus. 
Earlier he had decreed the reduction of Syria and Palestine to the status 
of a Roman province; probably Nabataea was included, at least as a 
vassal state. He directed his attention first of all against Petra with the 
purpose of humbling that proud city; but problems in Judaea forced 
him to turn aside to Jerusalem, which he finally took after a siege of 
three months. Pompey returned immediately to Rome, but not without 
first charging Scaurus, the first governor of Syria, with the mission of 
completing his Nabataean expedition. Scaurus, however, had no better 
luck than his predecessors: short of supplies, he settled for three hundred 
talents as the price of his withdrawal (Antiq. xiv:80f.). The agreement 
was negotiated, thanks to the mediation of Antipater, the Idumaeap 
minister of Hyrcanus. This took place in 62 B. C., after Aretas had 
ruled more than twenty years. We do not know if he was still alive in 
55 B. C., when Gabinius, third successor of Scaurus, defeated the 
Nabataeans ( Antiq. xiv:178). 

On his coins, Aretas II is called the “Philhellene.” He would appear 
to be responsible, therefore, for the introduction of Greek culture into 
Petra, and some of its monuments must go back to his reign. But the 
celebrated stone-cut facades of Petra carry no foundation inscriptions, 
and the inscriptions which date the buildings of the city proper have 
yet to be laid bare. 


3. The Golden Age at Petra, 50 B.C. — A. D. 70 


Malichus I and Obodas II 


Rome was now to enter into a period of civil wars, so that further 
efforts to annex Nabataea were out of the question. Henceforth, nothing 
hindered its commercial development. Indeed, in 47 B. C., it was the 
king of Petra who came to the aid of the Romans: Malichus I, successor 
of Aretas III, sent his cavalry to Caesar, who was in difficulty in Egypt 
(Caesar, Alexandrian War, 1). No doubt, this was on the request of his 
friend, Antipater, veritable agent of Rome in the East. Antipater had 
married Kypros, the daughter of a Nabataean noble, and by her had 2 
son, Herod. 

In 40 B. C., a brutal incident was on the point of changing the course 
of history in the East. The Parthians had invaded Syria-Palestine, and 
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Fig. 4. Petra. The great place of sacrifice. 


Herod, who had succeeded his father as Hyrcanus’ minister, took flight 
before Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, who was recognized as king of 
| Judaea by the Parthians. Hyrcanus was mutilated, and thus rendered 
es: | unfit to remain high priest. Herod asked asylum of Malichus plus the 
return of money given the Nabataeans by his father. Met by a double 
refusal from Malichus, he journeyed to Rome, where in 40 B. C., he was 
named king of Judaea. Actually, he was not to reign effectively until 
some three years later. 
From 40 to 30 B. C., the East was under the control of Anthony, 
or rather Cleopatra, who pressed her lover to honor ancient Lagide 
claims on Syrian territories. Anthony yielded in part, and took the 


4 
s 


g territory of Jericho away from Herod. Malichus also suffered loss of 
e some Jordanian territory, and the two resolved that their loss would not 
r be final. Cleopatra leased these territories to them, and regularly received 
t revenue from Herod, but the king of Petra showed recalcitrance. Fool- 

ishly, Herod had undertaken to guarantee Malichus’ land taxes, and finally 
1 § Herod was forced, on Anthony’s order, to undertake a campaign against 
2 Malichus. A confused war developed in the Hauran and in Ammonite 


country, coming to a conclusion with disaster for Elthemus, the general 
of Malichus (31 B. C.). A little later, Malichus supported intrigues of the 
anti-Herodian party which pressed old Hyrcanus to revolt, but the plot 
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was , discovered, and the old man strangled (30 B. Cc. ). Malichus died 
shortly, and the throne passed on to Obodas (II, 30 - 9 B. C.). 

This weakling permitted his power to be usurped by his minister, 
the brilliant but unscrupulous Syllaeus. In 25 B. C. Syllaeus accompanied 
the prefect of Egypt, Aelius Gallus, whom Augustus had charged with 
the conquest of Arabia Felix (Yemen). The geographer Strabo, a friend 
of Gallus, has left us a detailed report. Being somewhat wary about 
seeing a Roman borrow the Nabataean route from Petra to Hejrah, 
Syllaeus had Gallus embark at Clysma (Suez) and, after a difficult 
voyage, brought him to Leuce Come, the port of Hejrah, situated 
opposite the port serving Coptos, Leucos Limen. The rest of the expedi- 
tion does not interest us directly; the Nabataean caravans seldom went 
beyond Hejrah. It was there that they received incense of Dhofar,'’ 
the pearls of the Persian Gulf, the spices and cotton goods of India, 
the silks of China, all products which received transshipment in Arabia 
Felix. Coming from Sa‘ana, the caravans came to Mecca, and from there 
followed the route of the future Islamic pilgrim by way of Medinah and 
el-‘Ula (Dedan). Another route was by sea, following the coast of the 
Red Sea, and a traveler of the first century A. D., the anonymous author 
of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, cites some ports and gives us 4 
precise inventory of the merchandise transported by this route. The goods 
were unloaded at Leuce Come and transshipped to Hejrah. A third road 
terminating at Hejrah came from Gerrha on the Persian Gulf, passing 
through the oasis of Teima. 

The failure of the expedition of 25 B.C.., and the bad will of the 
Nabataeans led Augustus to syphon off the major part of the trade to 
Egypt, annexed to Rome by 30 B. C. This was the accepted route by 
A. D. 18, for Strabo, who had just finished his Geographica, 
specifically notes that most of the merchandise was then discharged at 
Myos Hormos, a port a bit to the north of Leucos Limen, then crans- 
ported by camel to Coptos, and then down the Nile to Alexandria. In 
the time of Malichus II (A. D. 40 - 70), a Nabataean agent resided at 
Leuce Come and collected a twenty-five percent tax on imports. This 
information from the author of the Periplus suggests that a percentage 
of the same order was levied a half century earlier and gives some idea 
of the riches which were accumulated in Petra. In his Natural History, 
Pliny the Elder alludes to innumerable shipping charges, taxes and tips 
which burdened the goods between Arabia Felix and Gaza, and which 
could dors gn increase the price of items a hundredfold. 








17. For the land of incense, see W. Phillips, Qataban and Sheba, p. 302 
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At the same time, Nabataea declined politically. To the north, the 
territory of Obodas no longer included the region of the Hauran proper, 
called at that time Batanaea, nor the eastern mountain country of 
Auranitis, modern Jebel ed-Druz, nor the volcanic portion, Leja, ancient 
Trachonitis. These territories were in the hands of a tetrarch by 
the name of Zenodorus until about 23 B. C., when Augustus gave 
them to Herod, along with the mission of putting an end to the 
depradations of a gang of brigands who ranged Trachonitis. Herod was 
successful until the year 12 B.C., when, profiting by Herod’s journey to 
Rome, the robber band again began to oppress the inhabitants. Herod's 
army came to the rescue, but some of the bandit chiefs took refuge in 
Nabataea, and Syllaeus, bitterly against Herod for blocking his marriage 
to Herod’s sister, Salome, ceded them the fortress of Raipta, situated 
somewhere in Ammanitis (Antig. xvi:220ff.). This region must have 
been a dependency of Obodas, whereas Peraea was ruled by Pheroras, a 
brother of Herod. On his return, Herod took revenge on the families 
of the fugitives; however, their forays became only more daring. Herod 
sought in vain to have them extradited. 


About this time, Syllaeus went to Rome to woo the favor of 
Augustus and perhaps, also, to arrange an alibi, since Obodas conveni- 
ently died during his absence (9 B. C.). Aretas IV, Obodas’ son and 
successor, promptly accused Syllaeus of having had his master poisoned. 
Passing by Miletus, Syllaeus had had engraved a bilingual inscription 
dedicated to Zeus Dusares (the god Dushara) for the welfare of King 
Obodas (RES, 1100), and this zeal appears rather suspect. Meanwhile, 
Herod had decided to force his way into Nabataean territory. He “was 
successful in capturing the brigands, and put to flight the troops of 
Obodas’ general, Negeb. In Rome, Syllaeus distorted this affair in such 
fashion that Herod fell into disfavor for having undertaken his campaign 
without the authorization of Augustus. Syllaeus used similar tactics 
against Aretas IV, who had neglected to gain the permission of the 
emperor before assuming the crown. Syllaeus was, of course, arranging 
the scene to favor his own ambitions for the Nabataean crown (Antiq. 
xiv:271-299). 


The assassinated king received a posthumous compensation. A 
notice of Stephen of Byzantium informs us that Oboda is a place where 
a king whom Nabataeans deify is buried. At Oboda, the Dominican 
fathers, Jaussen, Savignac and Vincent have reconstructed the plan of a 
curious monument with a star-shaped base, doubtless a mausoleum, to- 
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Fig. 5a Nabataean coins. The first (top) is a éoin of Malichus I; the second, Obodag II; the 
third, Aretas IV. 

Fig. 5b An altar from Umm el-Jimal dedicated to the god Dushara (Littmann, No. 38). Note 
that the altar (masgida) is resting on the ground upside down. 


gether with some Nabataean graffiti, of which one reads, “Long live 
Obodas!”'® Oboda, modern “Abdeh, is a stage on the road from Petra 
to Rhinocolura. At Petra itself, a cultic society carried the name, Obodas 
the god,'? and in the year 20 A. D., a stone-cut chapel furnished with 
his statue was dedicated to him (CIS II, 354). 


_ Two series of coins belonging to the reign of Obodas II have been 
recovered. One is of Ptolemaic weight and dates to the years 2, 3 and 5 
of his reign. These coins strongly resemble the unique coinage of his 
predecessor, Malichus I. The other series is of Attic type and normally 
weighs only four and one-half grams. They run from years 1 to 20. Thus 
there was hesitation between the two systems at the beginning of the 
reign, which coincides with the disappearance of Egyptian independence. 
Some have wished to divide these coins between two or even three 





18. Revue Biblique (hereafter RB), 1905, pp. 234ff. 
19. Dalman, ep. eit., n. 78. 
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kings named Obodas, 20 but the numismatic evidence imposes no such 
solution, and the inscriptional and literary sources know, aside from the 
Obodas of Jannaeus’ day, only the Obodas who is Herod’s contemporary. 


Aretas IV 

Convinced by Nicholas of Damascus, historian and friend of Herod, 
of Syllaeus’ perfidy, Augustus finally confirmed Aretas IV (9 B. C. - 
A. D. 40). Syllaeus by no means ceased to carry on his plotting and 
mischief, including the murder of several nobles in Petra, and an 
attempt on Herod's life, so that Augustus, in consequence of a new com- 
plaint of Aretas, had his head removed (5 B. C.).2' The services render- 
ed by Nicholas of Damascus did not mollify Aretas’ hatred of Herod. 
When Herod died in the spring of 4 B. C., and the Jews revolted 
against Rome, Aretas sent a strong detachment of cavalry and infantry 
to Varus, the legate of Syria, to give him aid in putting down the 
rebellion. Indeed, the Arabs, according to Josephus, added to the 
violence of ravages on Judaea (Antiq., xvii:287ff.). On the other hand, 
Aretas began on good terms with Herod Antipas, who had succeeded 
his father, Herod, as tetrarch of Peraea and Galilee. He gave him his 
daughter's hand in marriage (her name is unknown). But about 27 A.D., 
shortly before John the Baptist began his preaching, Antipas threw her 
aside in order to marry Herodias, a former wife of one of his own 
brothers, Herod Philip (Matt. 14:3f.). The daughter of Aretas had 
herself conducted to Machaerus, the southernmost fortress of Herod 
Antipas, where the Baptist was later to be imprisoned and decapitated. 
From there, the Nabataeans took her on to Petra, having her escorted 
by the commandants of successive posts. These details given by Josephus 
inform us that the district to the south of the Arnon was controlled by 
the Nabataean army, quite as was the case in the Negeb, as we noted 
in connection with the tomb of Obodas. 

It was not until A. D. 36, while Antipas aatieasinal the legate 
Vitellius in his mission against the Parthians, that Aretas had occasiou 
to avenge himself for this affront to his daughter. Aretas contested the 
boundary tracing the frontier between Gaulanitis and Batanaea.. We 
must —— the fact here that two years castrate Antipas’ brother, 





20. R. Dussaud, in particular in his latest work, La penetration des Arabes en Syrie avant 
VIslam (Puris, 1955), has brought studies of the Nabataeans together in a fine synthesis. 
We have adopted the crder of royal succession fixed by this author in Lis *‘Numismatique 
des rois de Nabatene,’"’ in Journal Asiatique X, 3 (1904), pp. 189ff. (except in the case of 
the problematical Obodas inserted between Aretas IIl and Malichus I). See also the 
Catalogue ef the Greek Coins of Arabia (British Museum) of G. F. Hill. The coins repro- 
duced in Fig. 5a are those of Pl. I and II. 

21. Antigq., xvi:335-355 and xvii:54-57; Strabo, xvi, whe mentions an additional wrong, the 

conduct of Syllaeus towards Gallus‘ expedition. 
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Philip, tetrarch of these districts, had died, and the emperor, Tiberius, 
had added them to the province of Syria. In spite of this, it appears 
that Antipas had extended his sway beyond the Sea of Tiberius (Galilee), 
and that Aretas was intent upon reestablishing control over this region 
which had once belonged to his forebears. In any case, Antipas’ army 
had the worst of the subsequent conflict, “because of the treachery of 
deserters who, though they were of the tetrarchy of Philip, were in the 
service of Aretas” (Antiq., xviii:114). Josephus adds that the Jews saw 
in this defeat an act of divine vengeance for the murder of John the 
Baptist. Tiberius ordered Vitellius to punish Aretas for his incursion, 
but the death of the emperor brought Vitellius to a halt at Jerusalem 
(Passover, A. D. 37). Legend had it that Aretas, on the occasion of 
hearing of the expedition of Vitellius, obtained omens that this army 
could never reach Petra, because death would come upon either the 
commander who had ordered this war, or him who undertook to obey his 
order, or him in favor of whom the expedition was mounted (Antiq., 
xviii: 125). 

Two years later, Paul escaped from Damascus under the picturesque 
circumstances familiar to all. Paul specifies that it was the ethnarch of 
King Aretas who kept watch on the city, that is, the gates of the city 
wall (II Corinthians 11:32). Does this text imply that Damascus was 
included within the Nabataean kingdom? We know that in 37 A. D., 
Caligula had given to Agrippa I, grandson of Herod the Great, the 
tetrarchies of Philip and of Lysinias, the second encompassing the terri- 
tory of the Anti-Lebanons east ot Damascus. In 39, Petronius succeeded 
Vitellius as legate of Syria, and there is no record which mentions that 
Damascus had at that time been detached from Syria to be ceded to 
Nabataea. The absence of Roman coins of Damascus under the reigns of 
Caligula and Claudius cannot be brought forward as an argument, in 
view of the rarity of these coins in general. Certain scholars would see 
in this ethnarch a kind of consul of the Nabataean colony of Damascus 
provided with a small troupe of attendants. The question remains open. 


All in all, we have little information, actually, on the Nabataean 
king who enjoyed, no doubt, the longest reign of the dynasty. Certainly 
there are numerous inscriptions; but these are, for the most part, funerary 
texts from the necropolis of Hejrah, most valuable for our knowledge of 
Nabataean language, art and religion. A text found at Madeba offers, 
however, something of historical interest: “This is the sepulchre, along 
with the two pyramids above it, which ‘Abd‘obodat the strategos made 
for Itaybel, the strategos, his father, and for Itaybel, chief of the camps of 
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Fig. 6. Petra. The sanctuary of the deified king, Obodag II. 


Luhitu and ‘Abarta, son of the said strategos, “‘Abd‘obodat, in the seat 
of their jurisdiction which they exercised for two periods, thirty-six 
years in all, in the times of Aretas, king of the Nabataeans, ‘he who loves 
his people’ ”. The said work was done in the forty-sixth year of his 
reign” (A. D. 37; CIS I; 196). This text, which dates in the same year 
as the abortive campaign of Vitellius, proves that the land of Moab was 
then Nabataean territory (save for the shore of the Dead Sea, since 
Machaerus remained certainly in Jewish hands). Luhitu is identical with 
the Luhit of Isaiah 15:5, and cf Jeremiah 48:5; and ‘Abarta, which means 
“ford,” represents, perhaps, the ford of the Arnon on the route to Kerak. 
A strategos was head of a district. 

We have seen that after A. D. 25, Batanaea and Auranitis belonged 
to the Herodian dynasty. In this area, however, Nabataean continued 
to be employed in inscriptions, though less frequently than Greek. For 
example, Nabataean is used in the execution of the foundation inscrip- 
tion of the’ Be‘el Shemin (“Lord of Heaven”) temple at Si‘,?? the 
principle high place of Auranitis; it was built between “the years 280 
and 311” of the Seleucid Era, that is, 32/38 to 2/1 B. C., no doubt with 





22. F Littmann, Pubh of the Princeton University Arch. Exped. to Syria IV. Nab. ineer. 
No. 100 (1914). 
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financial aid from Herod the Great, who did not hesitate, at least out- 
side of Judaea, to subsidize pagan installations. Another text of Si 
mentions the erection of a statue “in the year 33 of our lord Philip,” 
that is, in A. D. 29/30.?3 Finally, we note a basalt fragment from the 
same place, which reads, “Agrippa the king.2* The king in question is 
either Agrippa I (37-44 A. D.) or his son, Agrippa II (53-98 A. D.). The 
museum of Naples possesses two Nabataean dedicatory inscriptions, 
one of the year 20, the other of the year 14 of Aretas (CIS Il, 147f.). The 
first, at least, comes from Puteoli, at that time an important port of 
Italy (cf. Acts 28:13), and attests the presence there of Nabataean 
commercial agents at the point of arrival of shipments for Gaza. ?° 
Coins bearing Aretas’ name are distributed over all his reign; gen- 
erally the king is pictured with his consort, at first Huldu, later Shuqaylat. 


(Vol. XVIII 








Malichus II (A. D. 40-70) 

Is it necessary to intercalate between Aretas and his son, Malichus II, 
the “Abias, king of the Arabs,” who, in the reign of Claudius, attacked 
Izates, king of Adiabene? A Nabataean incursion into Mesopotamia is not 
absolutely inconceivable, but in view of the fact that Malichus reigned 
at least twenty-four years, until] 70 at the latest, this Abias could have 
been the Nabataean king only between 40 and 46. In Josephus, from 
whom we learn of Abias (Antiq., xx:75f.), the term “Arabs” does not 
apply exclusively to the Nabataeans, and since this Abias left behind 
neither coins nor inscriptions, it would be better to see in him merely 
a petty kinglet of Mesopotamia, a distant predecessor of the Lakhmides, 
rulers of the Arabic state of Hira. 

The dated inscriptions mentioning the king Malichus II are no more 
than ten or so in number, but are varied in content. There is a tomb 
inscription of his first year, inscribed to the strategos, ‘Abdmaliku, by his 
brother, the strategos Ya‘muru. It was found at Umm er-Resas, some 
seven miles east of Diban, biblical Dibon (CIS II, 195). The district 
governed by these strategoi seems to be to the south of the district of 
‘Abd‘obodat and of Itaybel. At Hebran, in Auranitis, a gate inscription 
has been recovered, dedicated by a priest of Allat (CIS II, 170); no 





23. Ibid., No. 101. 
24. Ibid., No. 102. 
25. To the era of Aretas IV can be dated at least a part of the Nabataean graffiti found on 
the tracks which connect Coptos to the ports of the Red Sea. See E. Littmann and D. 
Meredith, ‘‘Nabataean Inscriptions from Egypt.’’ in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies XV and XVI (1953, 1954). They seem to show that the Nabataean caravan 
drivers took part.in the traffic by way of Exypt (XVI. pp. 239ff.). For the extremely 
rare texts discovered to the east of the Suez Canal, see our forthcoming review in Syria, 1955 
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doubt the gate originally belonged to the temple of this goddess. The 
dedication is dated in the seventh year of Claudius; in this year, A. D. 
47, Auranitis indeed had been a part of the province of Syria for three 
years, but it was to become a new Herodian possession between 53 and 
93 (Herod Agrippa II). The region south of the mountains and Batanaea 
belonged, on the contrary, to Malichus II, as proved by an altar of Bostra 
of the year 11 (A. D. 50), and the foundation inscription of the temple 
of Allat at Salkhad dated in the year 17, A. D. 56 (CIS II, 174, 182). In 
the same locality, E. Littmann discovered an altar to Be’el Shemin, on 
which he read 33 as the date, but no doubt must be read 27. In any 
case, the existence of a king intermediate between Aretas IV and 
Malichus II is practically eliminated by this text (see above).7© In 
addition, there are the six funerary inscriptions of Hejrah dating from 
the year 3 to the year 24 of Malichus, as well as an altar to A’ra 
(Dushara ), of the year 1.77 

The coins of Malichus II show him with his consort, who also was 
called Shugaylat. The recent discovery of a hoard on the shore of the 
Dead Sea considerably augments the number of these coins known; they 
run to the year 23 of Malichus.78 

We have not cited Josephus for the reign of Malichus. As a matter 
of fact, the Jewish historian offers only a meager reference between the 
deposing of Archelaus (A. D. 6) and the beginning of the First Jewish 
Revolt (66). Among the contingents allied with the army of Titus, 
Josephus mentions a thousand cavalrymen and five hundred footmen, 
mostly archers, sent by the Arab, Malchus (Jewish War, iii:68). He 
lists also the troops of the kings, Antiochus, Agrippa, and Sohemus, 
so that his failure to apply the title of the king to Malchus is odd. More- 
over, one expects the form Malichus. Malchus is perhaps a sheikh of 
Palmyra; the name is quite common there, and Palmyrene archers were 
famous. 








4. The End of the Nabataean Kingdom and the Province of Arabia 


Rabbel II 


The economic policy of Rome, in preferring the route through Egypt 


to that of Arabia, must have made itself felt by the end of the reign of 
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26 %. Littmann, ep. cit., No. 23 

27. CES Ii, 218 (for the "saentification of Malichus, see below). 

28 We are in debt to J. T. Milik for this information; he will publish the coins shortly. We 
aleo wish to thank him for a number of other suggestions 
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Fig. 7. Nabataean tomb near Umm el-Jimal. 


Aretas and during that of Malichus II. But the prosperity of Petra 
appears not to have suffered seriously until the reign of his successor, 
Rabbel II (A. D. 70-106). He is ignored in the literary sources, and 
even though he reigned thirty-six years, as we learn from a religious 
inscription from Dedan,?9 the dated inscriptions from his reign are 
scarce, except in Batanaea, the Hauran proper. At Hejrah, three funerary 
inscriptions, of A. D. 72, 74 and 75, thus at the beginning of his reign, 
suggest that Rabbel soon lost control of the oasis, but the graffito 
of Dedan leaves the problem in suspense. From Petra, only a single 
inscription is known. It is important, however, since, among other things, 
it gives us the names of the royal family, including those of the two 
queens, Gamilat and Hagiru.*° An inscription of similar contents has 
been discovered at Jebel Ramm,?' not far from the road from Petra to 
Aqabah, utilized as an alternate to the route between Petra and Hejrah 
by Nabataean caravan drivers. They left behind in this area a number 
of graffiti scratched on the rock, usually invocations to the great Arab 
goddess, Allat. At Gerasa, a mutilated inscription bears the date, yea) 


29. Jaussen and Savignac, Mission arch. en Arabie II, Nab. No. 321. 
30. G. Dalman, op. ei, No. 92. 
31. M. R. Savignac. RB 1933, pp. 407ff. 


(Vol. XVIII 
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20 of Rabbel, 32 from which one can infer that a portion of Aunateniiie 
was under Nabataean dominaticn. Peraea remained in Jewish hands 
until the death of Agrippa II in 93, at which time it was attached to the 
province of Syria, as was the case with the rest of his territories. 


The last two Nabataean rulers sojourned frequently in the northern 
part of their kingdom where the luxuries of Graeco-Roman civilization 
were more readily available than at Petra. Thus Bostra became the 
second capital of Rabbel, and certain monuments of the city surely go 
back to his reign. Bostra was at that time the most important city of 
Batanaea; its situation at the mouth of the Wadi Sirhan made it a 
meeting place for the sedentary Syrians and the nomads of Arabia. In 
the surrounding villages, a dozen inscriptions have been found, dating 
from A. D. 73 to 96. Rabbel’s kingdom, though not including Damascus, 
extended as far north as Dumeir, where a fine altar has been found 
bearing a double date formula: “. . . in the month of Iyyar, the year 405 
by the reckoning of the Romans, that is year 24 of Rabbel the king.”?? 
The “Roman reckoning” follows the Seleucid Era, which gives A. D. 94 
as the twenty-fourth year of Rabbel, and places his accession in 70 A. D. 


Most of the coins of Rabbel picture him with his wife, Gamilat. How- 
ever, those of the first years carry the likeness of Rabbel beside his 
mother, Shuqaylat, and suggest a period of regency. 


The title of Rabbel ended with the formula, “who gives life and 
saves his people,” no doubt imitating that adopted by his grandfather, 
Aretas, “who loves his people.” Both voice the patriotic sentiments of 
the dynasty, and contrast with the expressions often tinged with servility 
to Rome used by the Herodian princes and others. With Agrippa II, 
the last autonomous ruler disappears from southern Syria. Rome could 
no longer tolerate an independent power between Egypt and Syria, and, 
besides, Petra was no longer prepared to do battle against the Empire, 
now at the zenith of its power. 


The annexation of Nabataea took place under Trajan, who was about 
to conquer Mesopotamia itself. We do not know the details of the 
operation which was carried out by the legate of Syria, A. Cornelius 
Palma, from A. D. 105 to 106. He chose Bostra as the capital of the new 
province, now called Arabia, and there followed a new era, called the 





32. C. Kraeling, Gerasa, p. 371 

88. CIS , 161 

34. See H. Seyrig, Syria 1941, pp. 218ff., who thinks that the Roman occupation is not later 
than the Antonines. 
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Era of Bostra or, according to the language of the inscriptions, the Era 
of the Province (eparchy). It began, no doubt, on New Year's Day, 
106, at that time occuring at the end of March. A little while after the 
annexation, Bostra was the seat of a Roman legion, the Third, Cyrenaica. 
Roman garrisons were posted along the principal tracks, many of which 
were made into real roads, the system forming the Limes Arabicus. The 
north-south highway, built under Trajan, ran from Syria to the Red Sea, 
according to milestones. It passed by Bostra and Philadelphia 
(Amman ). It is, no doubt, to the epoch of Trajan that we must attribute 
the establishment cf posts between Petra and Hejrah, a move which 
prevented the survival of the Nabataean kingdom in that southern oasis.34 
We have mentioned above the altar of Hejrah dedicated to A‘ra, and 
dated to the first year of Malichus, according to our scheme, Malichus 
II. However, since the text reads, “to A‘ra who is in Bostra, the god of 
Rabbel.” R. Dussaud has compared it with an altar which he found at 
Imtan, east of Bostra, which was offered “to Dushara A‘ra, the god of 
our master, (the god) who is in Bostra, in the year 23 of Rabbel . . .” 
From this he deduces the existence of a Malichus III, successor of Rabbel 
II after the annexation of the northern part of Nabataea. It must be con- 
fessed that this interpretation is the most obvious one for the two texts, 
but it is not impossible that the expression “god of Rabbel” refers to 
Rabbel I, since the formula “god of so-and-so” easily becomes traditional. 
Rabbel II, bearing the same name as his distant predecessor, likewise 
may have adopted Dushara A‘ra as his tutelary divinity. It may also be 
added that the script of the Hejrah altar fits much better with a date 
near 40 than one around 106. 

The northern frontier of the province of Arabia passed at first to 
the south of the ancient tetrarchy of Philip and his successors, but under 
the Severi, it included all Batanaea, Auranitis and Trachonitis,?> as in 
the heyday of the Nabataean kingdom. The ultimate destiny of the 
province goes beyond the limits of our study, since the Nabataeans were 
assimilated more and more into other elements of the population, both 
Syrian and Arab. Nevertheless, Nabataean continued in use for writing, 
even in the region of Bostra. One can cite a religious dedicatory inscrip- 
tion from Deir el-Meshquq of the year 124 A. D.;3° a fragment of “ 
altar to Dushara A‘ra, most probably of the year 148, found at Bostra;?? 
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35. D. Sourdel, Les cultes du Hauran a l’epech romaine (Paris, 1952), p. 6: This is an indie 
pensable work for the history and religion cf the Nabataeaus. 

86. Littmann, Nab. dnser,, No. 25. 

87. Savignac and Abel, RB 1905, p. 592; and 1906, p. 131. 
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Fig. 8. The great reservoir of Bostra, from Nabataean times (?). Photograph, Municipality ot 
bel Bosra 
on- w. «J. . . . . . . 
ts and, finally, a bilingual burial inscription of Umm el-Jimal, in the name 
m of “Fahru, son of Shullay, tutor of Gadimath, king of Tanuh,” ** which 
” must come down as late as 270 under the reign of Gadimath of the 
tes Lakhm dynasty of Hira. An analogous inscription has been found by 


“ R. Dussaud and F. Macler at en-Nemara, an old Roman post to the 
east of Jebel ed-Druz. This is the famous epitaph of “Imru-l-Qays, son of 
‘Amr, king of all the Arabs,” dated in Kislul, 223, ie. December, 328.79 
Only the script is Nabataean; the language is Arabic. From Hejrah, we 
ler | Rote the odd epitaph of Ragosh, daughter of “‘Abdmanatu,*° half Naba- 
; taean, half Arabic, dated in Tammuz, 162, that is, 267 A. D. Another, 


2 still later is that of the Jew Yahya ben Shim‘on*! discovered at el-Ula, 
‘ . to be dated in A. D. 307. 
4 A little before the Roman conquest, a temple was built at the foot 


of Jebel Ramm, no doubt to Allat of Iram. It remained in use for a 
ng, long time, as a dipinto .of August 41 of the Eparchy, that is A. D. 
| 147, bears witness.42 The Nabataean papyri from the Wilderness of Judah 
2 belong to the same period, to judge from palaeographic indications; 


’ the script is very like that of the dipinto; however, there are indications 








88. Littmarm, Nab. Inser., No. 41. 
ndis- 39. Mission dan les regions desertiques de la Syrie moyenne, pp. 314ff. 
40. Jaussen and Savignac. op. cit., I, No. 17. 
41. thid., IT, No. 386. 
42. Savignac and Horsfield. RB 1935, pp. 265ff. 
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contained in the text of the papyri which suggest a dating in the reign 
of Malichus II.*? 

A word must also be said about the inscriptions which cover the 
rocky walls of the massif of Sinai or, more exactly, its southwest portion. 
Among some three thousand of these graffiti, only five are dated. The 
oldest is from A. D. 150, the latest, 253. The remainder present a type 
of script equally developed, and must date therefore from the second 
and third centuries. The graffiti brought to light on the other side of 
the Gulf of Suez, at Abu Daraj, are of the same period, and like the 
first, they must be attributed to Nabataean caravan drivers, in the 
service of Egyptian commercial agents**, whose camels were put out to 
pasture here. 

At Petra itself, the Roman occupation lead at first to renascence. 
Indeed, the great theater at the entrance to the city, and the multi-storied 
tomb facades are to be dated in the epoch of the Antonines. Though 
more modest, the tomb of Sextus Florentinus, governor of the province 
of Arabia, testifies no less to the importance which Petra still possessed. 
But in the third century, Petra was no longer one of the great cities of 
the Eastern world. At least a century earlier, Palmyra had replaced it as 
the great emporium of the desert. In the Byzantine period, Petra became 
an ecclesiastical center, but in the Middle Ages, it ceased to exist, and 
all memory of its glorious past was lost. It remained for the explorer, 
J. L. Burckhardt, who visited the site in 1812, to recognize in its 
magnificent ruins the vestiges of ancient Petra. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS AND VIEWS 


Hazor and the Conquest of Canaan 
One of the magnificent sites in Palestine for the excavator is Tell 


el-Qedah, ancient Hazor in Galilee. It is some 10 miles north of the | 


Sea of Galilee, nestled against the Galilean hills near Lake Huleh. Many 
an excavator has looked longingly at it, since it was first identified by 
John Garstang in 1926. It is finally being excavated by an expedition 
headed by Professor Yigael Yadin of the Hebrew University, aided by 
some thirty scientists and $250,000 from various philanthropists, chief 
among whom is the Rothschild family. The first campaign took place 
this past summer, and a brief report of the results appeared in the New 
York Times for Oct. 25, 1955. 

The site consists of a great mound, around which the remains of 
fortification are easily found. Just northwest of it on a natural platform 





43. RB 1954, pp. 153f. 
44. R. Dussaud, La penetration des Arabes en Syrie avant l’Islam, p. 62. 
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is a large enclosure, approximately 3000 feet long by 1500 to 1800 feet 
wide. It is surrounded by a great rampart of beaten earth, some 60 
feet high. There has never been any doubt about the identification of 
this feature of the site; it is a huge park, artificially constructed, made 
for the horses and chariots of the Hyksos about 1700 B. C. Qatna in 
Syria and Hazor in Palestine preserve what are probably the finest 
examples of these beaten earth enclosures so far found. 


The site is best known to the biblical student as the capital of 
Galilee in the time of Joshua. According to the Book of Joshua the 
Israelite campaign for Western Palestine took place in three stages: 
1. the capture of Jericho and Ai (Bethel): this provided a firm foothold 
in the hill country - especially with the added aid of the Gibeonite 
alliance - following which Joshua went to Shechem in north central 
Palestine for covenant ceremonies in an area which he evidently did not 
have to conquer. (Chs. 6-8). 2. Following the Gibeonite alliance and the 
subsequent defeat of a Canaanite coalition formed to fight Gibeon, 
Joshua destroyed the chief cities of five or six Canaanite city - states: 
Makkedah (if it was a city-state), Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, Hebron and 
Debir — all in territory subsequently occupied by Judah (Chs, 9-10). 
3. A campaign in Galilee pitted Joshua against a coalition of northern 
Canaanite city-states, headed by Jabin, king of Hazor (Ch. 11). Joshua 
gained the victory, but he destroyed none of the fortified cities in 
Galilee that stood on their tells (mounds), except Hazor (11:13). The 
main centers of power having thus been broken, with certain exceptions 
like Jerusalem and Megiddo, the Book of Judges then continues with the 
story of what happened when the people tried to possess and settle the 
land. ; 

Excavations in the areas of Benjamin and Judah, from Bethel south 
to Tell Beit Mirsim (Debir), have indicated a period of tremendous 
violence during the second half of the thirteenth century, though life 
continued unsettled and unstable for the next two centuries. Two 
different groups of archaeological data have to be accounted for, and 
they seem to suggest that the biblical account is in general correct 
regarding the nature of the late thirteenth and the twelfth-eleventh 
centuries in the country. While for a long time Dr. Garstang‘s date of 
1400 for the fall of Jericho confused the picture considerably, the recent 
excavations of Miss Kenyon have shown that whatever was at Jericho in 
Joshua’s time it was probably not much more than a fort above the 
spring, while the date of its destruction simply cannot be fixed with 
accuracy (it was sometime before 1200 B.C. and after 1350 B.C.). 
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Thus far nothing has been known about the Galilean campaign 
because no stratigraphical excavation has been done in that area in the 
period in question. All we have had is the statement from Dr. Garstang, 
based upon soundings, that Hazor was destroyed about 1400 B. C. 


The Yadin excavations during this past summer discovered that Tell 
el-Qedah holds seventeen strata of occupation, beginning about 4000 B.C. 
and evidently ending about 733 B.C. when the Assyrian king, Tiglath- 
pileser III, took over Galilee and destroyed Hazor (II Kings 15:29). As 
for the period of the Late Bronze Age (1500-1200 B.C.), the excavator 
says that the Israelite destruction of the city must be dated in the 
thirteenth century, rather than about 1400 B.C. We infer from this that 
the violent destruction which brought an end to Canaanite civilization 
there is to be dated approximately at the same time as that at Lachish 
and Debir in Judah. We shall have to await detailed publication before 
more can be said, but the information thus far is a welcome confirmation 
of the reconstruction of the chronology of the Conquest from southern 
sources of information. 


One other discovery of importance at Hazor has been announced 
by Professor Yadin. That is what appears to have been a memorial from 
about 1400 B.C., erected on the Hyksos earthen wall. A basalt statue of 
a seated man, about 1% feet high, was found in place; the head had 
been broken off but was two yards away. In line with the statue ten 
stela, or monumental stones, were uncovered. All had curved tops and 
were standing upright. One bore a design in relief of a pair of forearms 
and hands in a praying attitude. Above the hands was the sun or moon 
disc, a symbol of a Canaanite deity. On the day work was concluded 
for this year (Oct. 21) still another stone was discovered, about two 
feet high, with the head of a lion on one side and with its body stretching 
around on the other side. 


This installation calls to mind similar constructions at Gezer (the 
Gezer “High Place”), at Ugarit in Syria and at Assur in Assyria. It 
appears to confirm Professor Albright’s interpretation of them as memori 
als erected for important people who had died (Cf. W. F. Albright, 
The Archaeology of Palestine. Penguin Books, p. 104). We shall look 
forward with eager interest to the detailed report and to the discoveries 
of future campaigns. 


G. E. W. 








